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swere mad. Remember Plato : e He who without the
Muses^ madness in his soul comes knocking at the door of
|)oesy and thinks that art will make him anything fit to be
Called a poet, finds that the poetry which he indites in his
sober senses is beaten hollow by the poetry of madmen.5

That the intellect is not the fount of poetry, that it may
actually hinder its production, and that it cannot even be
trusted to recognize poetry when produced, is best seen in
the case of SmarJ. Neither the prize founded in this
tUniversity by the Rev. Thomas Seaton nor the successive
contemplation of five several attributes of the Supreme
Being could incite him to good poetry while he was sane.
The only poern by which he is remembered, a poem which
came to its own in the kinder climate of the nineteenth
century and has inspired one of the best p<Xrijs of the
twentieth, was written, if not, as tradition says, in actual
confinement, at any rate very soon after release ; and
when the eighteenth century, the age of sanity and"
intelligence, collected his poetical works, it excluded this
piece as c bearing melancholy proofs of the recent
estrangement of his mind '.

Collins and Cowper, though they saw the inside of
madhouses, are not supposed to have written any of their
poetry ther^ ; and Blake was never mad enough to be
locked up. But elements of their nature were more or
less insurgent against the centralized tyranny of the
intellect, and their brains were not thrones, on which the
great usurper could sit secure. And so it strangely came
to pass that in the eighteenth century, the age of prose an4
gf unsound or unsatisfying poetry, there sprang up one
well ot" the purest inspiration. For me the most poetical
of all poets is Blake. I find his lyrical note as beautiful as
Shakespeare's and more beautiful than anyone else's ;
and I call him more poetical than Shakespeare, even